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FIFTH SESSION 

Saturday, April 29, 1916, 10 o'clock a.m. 

The meeting was called to order by Dr. Harry Pratt Judson, 
President of the University of Chicago. 

The Chairman. The first order of business is the report of the 
Standing Committee on the Study and Teaching of International Law 
and Related Subjects. Professor George Grafton Wilson, of Har- 
vard University, is Chairman of the committee. 

Mr. James Brown Scott. Mr. Chairman, I rise to make a slight 
suggestion as to a change in the proceedings. Would it not be well, 
before beginning the proceedings this morning, to entertain a purely 
formal motion, namely, for the approval of the minutes of December 
30, 1915, which have been circulated and which have presumably been 
read by the members? 

If there be no objection I move, sir, that the minutes, as printed 
and distributed, of the meeting of the Society, of December 30, 1915, 
be approved. 

The Chairman. If there is no objection to the approval of the 
minutes as printed and distributed, it will be so ordered. The Chair 
hears no objection and the minutes stand approved. 

Professor George G. Wilson. These reports of the committee 
have just come from the printer so they may contain some slight 
typographical errors. This matter is of such importance that it would 
seem advisable to give very careful consideration to it, because it will 
be regarded in the educational institutions throughout the country as 
a pronouncement of the Society upon the teaching of international law 
and related subjects. 

There are cetrain principles here enunciated. Whether this Society 
will be in accord with the principles enunciated by this committee is 
for the Society to say. (Reading) : 
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Of the sixteen resolutions and recommendations adopted by the Conference 
of Teachers of International Law and Related Subjects at the meeting on 
April 23-25, 1914, nine were referred to the Standing Committee on the Study 
and Teaching of International Law and Related Subjects. This Committee was 
appointed under Resolution No. 1, and consists of : 

Chairman, Professor George Grafton Wilson, of Harvard University. 
Professor Philip Marshall Brown, of Princeton University. 
Professor Amos S. Hershey, of Indiana University. 
Professor Charles Cheney Hyde, of Northwestern University. 
President Harry Pratt Judson, of the University of Chicago. 
Honorable Robert Lansing, Secretary of State. 
Professor Jesse S. Reeves, of the University of Michigan. 
Mr. Alpheus H. Snow, of Washington, D. C. 

Secretary ex oMcio, Mr. James Brown Scott, Recording Secretary of the 
Society. 

The resolutions referred to this Committee were Resolutions numbered 3, 4, 
6, 7, 10, 12, 13, 14 and 15. 

Before considering the special resolutions it may be said that the Committee 
is agreed in the opinion that no attempt should be made to standardize instruc- 
tion in international law and kindred subjects. Particularly as compared with 
other subjects the qualifications of instructors are unlike and the resources of 
institutions vary. The aim should be to improve, strengthen and make more 
general and comprehensive all such work by whatever means this may be 
possible. In general the broad nature of these subjects of study should be kept 
in view and the fundamental principles involved should be emphasized. 

The Committee is agreed that every possible effort should be made to avoid 
an impression that there may be a short method for the mastery of the prin- 
ciples of international law or the material of related subjects. 

For this reason the Committee wishes to emphasize the need of adequate and 
systematic training conducted in a scientific manner and without partisan or 
other prejudice. 

Those are the general pronouncements. If there is no discussion 
upon them, we can proceed to the more special phases. 

The special resolutions referred to the Committee may be found stated in 
full on pages 69-74 of the Report of the Conference of American Teachers of 
International Law, April 23-25, 1914. 

RESOLUTION NO. 3 

Resolved^ That, in order further to increase the facilities for the study 
of international law, the Conference recommends that steps be taken to 
extend the study of that subject by increasing the number of schools at 
which courses in international law are given, by increasing the number of 
students in attendance upon the courses, and by diffusing a knowledge of 
its principles in the community at large, and, more particularly : 
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(a) That, as the idea of direct government by the people grows, it be- 
comes_ increasingly essential to the well-being of the world that the leaders 
of opinion in each community be familiar with the rights and obligations of 
states, with respect to ones another, as recognized in international law. 
Hence it has become a patriotic duty, resting upon our educational insti- 
tutions, to give as thorough and as extensive courses as possible in this 
subject. 

(b) That a course in international law, where possible, should consist of 
systematic instruction extending over at least a full academic year, divided 
between international law and dip|omacy. 

(c) That prominent experts in international law be invited from time to 
time to lecture upon the subject at the several institutions. 

(a) While recognizing the gratifying increase in instruction, an investigation 
seems to show that there are great differences in the conditions under which 
instruction in international law and kindred subjects is carried on throughout 
the United States. Students are seeking institutions offering satisfactory courses 
on these subjects. There is particularly in consequence of recent changes a 
growing interest in international affairs. Educational institutions desirous of 
meeting the demands are accordingly providing courses upon international law 
and international relations; but the Committee is of the opinion that the im- 
portance of the subject in general merits a much greater development. 

(b) A course of instruction of one year divided between international law 
as a system of law and the application of its principles in international rela- 
tions is regarded as a minimum. Experience seems to show that better results 
are obtained by consecutive rather than by concurrent study of these subjects 
when only one year is possible, i. e., a half-year of international law followed 
by a half-year of international relations rather than a division of the periods in 
each week between these subjects. Where it is not at present possible to give 
adequate courses in international law and international relations, more attention 
should be given to diplomatic history. Where possible, a full year or more 
should be given to each subject. 

I think it will be just as well to discuss these as we go along rather 
than to come back to them, as the report is somewhat long. 

Professor Karl F. Geiser. If you had one year to give in the 
combination, as suggested, the first semester in international law and 
the second semester either in American diplomacy or international re- 
lations, what would you make the second semester of the two ? 

Professor Wilson. As a personal opinion and not an expression of 
opinion by the committee, I should say at the present time, interna- 
tional relations, because it is the broad field of international relations 
that is taking the attention of the people of the world just now. and 
upon which information should be spread. There might toe a difference 
of opinion and some might prefer American diplomacy. 
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The Chairman. Is there any further discussion? 

Mr. Scott. I would like to make a remark at this point. The 
question incidentally arises whether you are considering interna- 
tional law as a system of law or as a philosophical system based upon 
ethical considerations or upon diplomatic negotiations. If an agree- 
ment is not reached upon the nature of international law, there will be 
difficulty in the method of study or in prescribing the courses of study. 
If international law is in reality a branch of jurisprudence, it should be 
treated as such ; and if we believe, as this Society professes to believe, 
in the promotion of foreign relations upon the basis of justice, it would 
seem that we should state that in our opinion international law is 
and is therefore to be treated as a branch of jurisprudence and express 
the hope that the principles of international law be gradually pushed 
across the national boundary into the international field. In other 
words, we should try as best we may to secure the incorporation of 
these principles into the practice of nations. If that view be correct, it 
would seem to follow, as Professor Wilson has said — and I merely 
express a personal opinion, following his precedent in this matter — 
that a grounding should first be had in the principles of international 
law, and that then a course in international relations should follow; 
or, if it be impossible to have the two courses in any one institution, 
preference should be given to the fundamental principles of interna- 
tional law upon which any reasonable system of foreign policy must 
of necessity rest. 

As there may well be a difference of opinion on this subject, I have 
taken the liberty of expressing my personal views. I hope that there 
will be a free discussion as in the multitude of counsel there is wisdom. 

The Chairman. I am sure the committee will be delighted, and I 
speak for the Chair and not for the committee, now, with the fullest 
and freest expression of personal views by the members of the Society 
here. It is very important that this report should receive careful 
consideration. Are there any further remarks on this point? If not, 
the chairman will proceed. 

Professor Wilson. I might add one further remark. There is 
this much to be said generally, that there is ver$- little opportunity 
for a student to obtain knowledge of international law except through 
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a systematic course. He might get some knowledge of Ameri- 
can diplomacy and international relations, but not necessarily of 
international law through general outside reading and through conver- 
sation and the like. Therefore, if only one course is to be given, it 
should be a course in international law, because the student would get 
information he would not otherwise receive. He certainly would not 
receive it from the newspapers. 

Professor Wilson (reading) : 

(c) In order that there may be full value in the occasional lecture or course 
of lectures by an expert .introduced from without the institution, every effort 
should be made to make such lectures a part of the systematic work of the 
student, for which the student shall be responsible as for other lectures in the 
course, and in some instances students should have special preliminary training 
in order to gain from the expert all that may be possible. Such lectures, if 
worthy of introduction, should be scientific and should not be made additional 
work or optional, but an integral part of the course. This point of view is 
essential for the student and stimulating to the lecturer. 

It is suggested that in many sections of the country a course may be given 
in one or more institutions by a lecturer or instructor from a neighboring in- 
stitution, or several institutions may cooperate in securing a non-resident lec- 
turer for definite periods. 

You will observe that it is the purpose of the committee that the 
additional work shall be strictly academic and a systematic part of the 
course in international law. There are at the present time a great 
many organizations throughout the United States offering to give lec- 
tures by persons who represent certain elements in the community 
who are anxious to propagate this, that or the other line of belief. 
It is not the purpose of the committee to lend this Society to the propa- 
gation of anything except international law. 

I will say that there are available funds sufficient partly to defray 
the cost of carrying out this recommendation of the committee. The 
institutions that are willing to cooperate will be able to avail them- 
selves at a very reasonable rate of the services of such lecturers and 
instructors. 

(Reading) : 

RESOLUTION NO. 4 

Resolved, That, with a view of placing instruction in international law 
upon a more uniform and scientific basis, the Conference makes the fol- 
lowing recommendations : 
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(a) In the teaching of international law emphasis should be laid on the 
positive nature of the subject and the definiteness of the rules. 

Whether we regard the teaching of value as a disciplinary subject, or 
from the standpoint of its importance in giving to the student a grasp of 
the rules that govern the relations between nations, it is important that he 
have impressed upon his mind* the definiteness and positive character of the 
rules of international law. The teaching of international law should not be 
made the occasion for a universal peace propaganda. The interest of 
students and their enthusiasm for the subject can best be aroused by im- 
pressing upon them the evolutionary character of the rules of international 
law. Through such a presentation of the subject the student will not fail 
to see how the development of positive rules of law governing the relations 
between states has contributed toward the maintenance of peace. 

(b) In order to emphasize the positive character of international law, 
the widest possible use should be made of cases and concrete facts in in- 
ternational experience. 

The interest of students can best be aroused when they are convinced that 
they are dealing with the concrete facts of international experience. The 
marshaling of such facts in such a way as to develop or illustrate general 
principles lends a dignity to the subject which can not help but have a 
stimulating influence. 

Hence, international law should be constantly illustrated from those 
sources which are recognized as ultimate authority, such as: (a) cases, both 
of judicial and arbitral determination ; (b) treaties, protocols, acts and 
declarations of epoch-making congresses, such as Westphalia (164&), 
Vienna (1815), Paris (1856), The Hague (1899 and 1907), and London 
(1909); (c) diplomatic incidents ranking as precedents for action of an in- 
ternational character; (d) the great classics of international law. 

(c) In the teaching of international law care should be exercised to dis- 
tinguish the accepted rules of international law from questions of inter- 
national policy. 

This is particularly true of the teaching of international law in American 
institutions. There is a tendency to treat as rules of international law 
certain principles of American foreign policy. It is important that the 
line of division be clearly appreciated by the student Courses in the 
foreign policy of the United States should therefore be distinctly separated 
from the courses in international law, and the principles of American for- 
eign policy, when discussed in courses of international law, should always 
be tested by the rules which have received acceptance among civilized 
nations. 

(d) In a general course on international law the experience of no one 
country should be allowed to assume a consequence out of proportion to 
the strictly international principles it may illustrate. 

While at present no attempt to standardize the instruction in international 
law is made, the following recommendations are approved: 

(a) In the teaching of international law emphasis should be laid on the 
positive nature of the subject and the definiteness of the rules. 

(b) In order to emphasize the positive character of international law, the 
widest possible use should be made of cases and concrete facts in international 
experience. 

(c) In the teaching of international law care should be exercised to dis- 
tinguish the accepted rules of international law from questions of international 
policy. 

(d) In a general course in international law, the practice of no one country 
should be given weight out of proportion to the strictly international principles 
it may illustrate. 
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As to the method of carrying out these recommendations there is wide differ- 
ence of opinion. A pronouncement by any government does not necessarily 
follow international law and should be the subject of careful consideration, not 
only in order that we may know the facts of our own and other governmental 
action, but also in order that the errors and misapplications of international 
law may not at times be perpetuated. 

RESOLUTION NO. 6 

Resolved, That it is the conviction of this Conference that the present 
development of higher education in the United States and the place which 
the United States has now assumed in the affairs of the society of nations 
justify and demand that the study of the science and historic applications 
of international law take its place on a plane of equality with other sub- 
jects in the curriculum of colleges and universities, and the professorships 
or departments devoted to its study should be established in every insti- 
tution of higher learning. 

That the United States has a position among the nations making a knowledge 
of international law essential to intelligent leadership is clear, and the report 
under Resolution No. 3 is aimed to realize the proposals of Resolution No. 6. 

RESOLUTION NO. 7 

Resolved, That, in order adequately to draw the line between under- 
graduate and graduate instruction in international law, the Conference 
makes the following recommendations: 

Assuming that the undergraduate curriculum includes a course in inter- 
national law, as recommended in Resolution No. 6, the Conference suggests 
that graduate instruction, in international law concerns three groups of 
students : 

(a) Graduate students in law; 

(b) Graduate students in international law and political science; 

(c) Graduate students whose major subjects for an advanced degree are 
in other fields, for example, history or economics. 

The first two groups of students have a professional interest in inter- 
national law, many having in view the teaching of the subject, its practice, 
or the public service. Therefore, as to them, the Conference recommends 
that the graduate work offered be distinctively of original and research 
character, somewhat as outlined in Resolution No. 4, following a preliminary 
training in the fundamental principles of the subject, as pursued in the 
undergraduate course or courses. 

As to those of the third group, having less professional interest in inter- 
national law, a broad general course in the subject is recommended. 

To the three classes of students mentioned, "(a) graduate students in law; 
(b) graduate students in international law and political science; (c) graduate 
students whose major subjects for an advanced degree are in other fields, for 
example, history and economics," there is coming to be added a group of 
graduates of law schools who come to the study of international law with a 
highly specialized preparation. Manifestly for all these classes no single place 
•would be suitable. Some of these students might profitably pursue studies at 
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the proposed academy at The Hague; others might more advantageously do 
intensive work where facilities offer special opportunities. 

resolution no. 10 

Resolved, That the Conference hereby calls the attention of the State bar 
examiners and of the bodies whose duty it is to prescribe the subjects of 
examination, to the importance of requiring some knowledge of the ele- 
ments of international law in examinations for admission to the bar, and 
urges them to make international law one of the prescribed subjects. 

Not merely should the attention of State bar examiners be called to inter- 
national law as a subject of importance, but the same matter may well be first 
considered by the American Bar Association as proposed in Resolution No. 11, 
and also by the American Association of Law Schools. 

RESOLUTION NO. 12 

Resolved, That the Conference hereby adopts the following recommenda- 
tions : 

(a) That it is desirable, upon the initiative of institutions where in- 
struction in International law is lacking, to take steps toward providing 
such instruction by visiting professors or lecturers, this instruction to be 
given in courses, and not in single lectures, upon substantive principles, not 
upon popular questions of momentary interest, and in a scientific spirit, not 
in the interest of any propaganda. 

(b) That members ot the American Society of International Law, quali- 
fied by professional training, be invited by the Executive Council or the 
Executive Committee of the Society to give such courses, and that provision 
be made, through the establishment of lectureships or otherwise, to bear 
the necessary expenses of the undertaking. 

The committee was of the opinion that there should, under no cir- 
cumstances, be made any provision sufficient to defray the entire ex- 
penses of such lectures, but that any institution that desires to have 
additional instruction in international law should be under obligation 
to defray a part of the cost of such instruction, and provisions have 
been made accordingly. 

(c) That the Standing Committee on the Study and Teaching of Inter- 
national Law and Related Subjects of the American Society of Inter-' 
national Law, the appointment of which was recommended in Resolution 
No. 1, be requested to ascertain what institutions are in need of additional 
instruction in international law and endeavor to find means of affording 
such assistance as may be necessary to the teaching staff of the said insti- 
tutions or of supplying the additional instruction by lecturers chosen by 
the said Committee and approved by the Executive Council or Executive 
Committee. 

(d) That steps be taken to bring to the attention of every college at 
present not offering instruction in international law the importance of this 
subject and the readiness of the American Society of International Law, 
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through its Standing Committee on the Study arid Teaching of International 
Law and Related Subjects, to cooperate with such institutions in intro- 
ducing or stimulating instruction. 

This resolution is approved and in part parried out. The detailed steps to be 
taken to carry out the other recommendations are under consideration and pro- 
vision has been made to enable the Committee to put the same into effect. 

That has in part been done and further information is being 
gathered. 

RESOLUTION NO. 13 

Resolved, That this Conference hereby requests and recommends _ that 
universities having summer schools offer summer courses in international 
law. 

Resolved, further, That the American Society of International Law, 
through its Standing Committee on the Study and Teaching of International 
Law and Related Subjects, is hereby requested to endeavor to stimulate a 
demand for courses in international law in summer schools. 

This resolution has been carried out. 

RESOLUTION NO. 14 

Resolved, That the Conference recommends the establishment and en- 
couragement in collegiate institutions of specialized courses in preparation 
for the diplomatic and consular services. 

It is the opinion of the Standing Committee that courses in international law 
and diplomacy should be of such comprehensive character as to prepare the 
student broadly for any form of service to which he may be called. The total 
number of vacancies in the diplomatic, consular or insular service in any one 
year would hardly seem to justify extended specialization on such branches. 
The sounder educational policy would seem to be to request the Department of 
the Government having such examinations in charge to make the examinations 
for admission to the service general though thorough in character, and to re- 
quire subsequent special preparation according to the post to which the candi- 
date having an adequate general preparation is to be assigned. The service 
would thus obtain a larger number of candidates from which to choose, the 
essential breadth of preparation would be secured, the development of special 
fitting schools would be discouraged and a reasonable equality of opportunity 
would be extended to candidates from all parts of the country, as would be 
desirable under the American system of government. 

resolution no. 15 

Resolved, That the Conference recommends that the study of inter- 
national law be required in specialized courses in preparation for business. 

The general principles involved in the Standing Committee's conclusions upon 
Resolution No. 14 apply to Resolution No. IS. Considering the interests of 
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business, the broad preparation is essential; and accordingly courses of such 
nature in international law and diplomacy should be included in adequate busi- 
ness training. 

George Grafton Wilson, Chairman. 

Philip Marshall Brown. 

Amos S. Hershey. 

Charles Cheney Hyde. 

Harry Pratt Judson. 

Robert Lansing. 

Jesse S. Reeves. 

Alpheus H. Snow. 

James Brown Scott, Secretary. 
Washington, D. C, April 29, 1916. 

The Chairman. You have heard the report. What is the pleasure 
of the Society as to its reception and approval? 

Mr. Scott. I move that the report be accepted and approved. 

Mr. Charles Noble Gregory. There was frequent reference to a 
fund which has been provided. Is it proper to ask what those funds 
are and from what source derived? 

The Chairman. May I ask whether the motion to accept and ap- 
prove the report has been seconded? 

(There were several seconds.) 

Mr. Scott. I think perhaps I can answer the question, because in 
some respects I am a party in interest. 

Briefly, the money comes from the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
tional Peace. It appropriated at its last annual meeting, on the 21st 
day of April, the sum of $5,000, to be placed at the disposal of the 
Standing Committee on the Study and Teaching of International Law 
and Related Subjects of the American Society of International Law, 
for such use of it as the Committee should care to make in carrying 
on its work, which, if successful, will, we believe, advance and increase 
the efficiency in teaching international law and in disseminating its prin- 
ciples more widely than hitherto has been the case. 

While I am on my feet, Mr. Chairman, and replying to this ques- 
tion, I might state that the Standing Committee owes its existence to 
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the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. Several years ago 
a distinguished publicist and diplomatist, the Hon. Andrew D. White, 
moved, in a meeting of the trustees of the Carnegie Endowment, that 
steps be taken to increase the dissemination of a knowledge of arbi- 
tration, international law and history as connected with arbitration, 
and that as far as possible or advisable, measures should be taken to 
increase the teaching of such subjects in American institutions of learn- 
ing. While it was deemed expedient by the trustees to take no action of 
themselves in such an important matter, it was decided that a report 
should be prepared upon the teaching of international law and related 
subjects in American institutions of learning. This report was prepared 
by the Division on International Law of the Endowment, of which I 
have the honor to be the Director, and a recommendation was contained 
in the report that the American Society of International Law be re- 
quested to place upon its program the subject of the teaching of inter- 
national law and related subjects in American institutions of learning, 
in order to see if its efficiency could not be increased and likewise the 
extent of instruction. The matter was placed before the Conference 
of Teachers held in Washington in April, 1914, and after a very care- 
ful consideration of the entire subject a series of resolutions was 
drafted, which met with the unanimous approval of the conference. 
These resolutions were presented to the Endowment and in general 
approved ; that is to say, a resolution was passed by the Endowment 
thanking the American Society of International Law for the trouble 
it had given itself, congratulating it upon the value of its recommen- 
dations, and pledging the Endowment to cooperate with it in so far 
as cooperation might be desirable. 

I might add that the recommendations approved by the Conference 
of Teachers have met with very general response. They were laid 
before the Second Pan American Scientific Congress at its recent 
meeting in Washington, and all resolutions general in character, as 
distinct from those that might be local to the United States, were 
adopted. 

So, Mr. Chairman, by reason of the initiative taken in connection 
with the American Society of International Law, and the success 
which has already crowned the labors of the teachers of international 
law in this country, a substantial agreement has been reached, upon 
the measures necessary to be taken, by official and accredited repre- 
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sentatives of the twenty-one American Republics. 1 have prepared, 
and 1 shall lay before the meeting, a report of the proceedings of the 
conference, and also a report of the resolutions which have been ac- 
cepted and approved by the Second Pan American Scientific Congress 
dealing with international law. Each article of the Teachers' Con- 
ference and each resolution of the Pan American Scientific Congress is 
cross-numbered, so that the relation between the two is readily seen 
by that simple device. 

I should like to say, in this connection, that it seems to me the 
American Society of International Law has a very great opportunity 
for useful service. The recommendatipns which the Standing Com- 
mittee has presented to you this morning are the result of very great 
thought and very great reflection on the part of the teachers of inter- 
national law, and they recommend a tentative program which, in 
their opinion, seems to be feasible, and which, if carried out, will lead to 
still further recommendations. If these recommendations bring forth 
their fruit in due season in this republic of ours, there is every reason 
to believe that the other republics of the Western Hemisphere, which 
have accepted these recommendations by their accredited representa- 
tives to the Second Pan American Scientific Congress, will take proper 
action, directly or indirectly, to put into effect these recommendations 
in their different countries, with such modifications as may appear to 
them to be desirable. 

Now, sir, I shall make a statement which I would rather have come 
from me than from any other member of this Society, which is that 
I believe the success of the labors of the American Society of Inter- 
national Law and of its Standing Committee in this matter depends 
upon separation from the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. I am not, of course, ashamed of my connection with the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, and I believe it can render 
very great services. I realize, however, that in certain quarters- there 
is a prejudice against the Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace; there is a feeling that any recommendation that it makes is 
necessarily of a propagandist, as distinct from a scientific nature. 
Therefore, in order that we may produce results which are worthy of 
the great subject and of the day and generation in which we live, it 
has been decided that, as far as possible, the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace shall withdraw into the background and shall only 
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cooperate with the American Society for International Law and its 
Standing Committee when it shall be requested to do so; that any 
money which may be appropriated by the Carnegie Endowment through 
its Division of International Law for the purpose of increasing the 
efficiency of instruction in international law and related subjects in 
American institutions of learning shall be placed to the credit of the 
Standing Committee for such use as it, in its judgment and wisdom, 
may care to make of it. I speak now for the committee in this regard, 
as its secretary. 

One of the chief uses of such a sum will be to enable the Society 
to have members upon the committee representing all sections of the 
country, with the assurance that the committee will be able to meet in 
conference at stated periods. The members will not be asked to suffer 
the financial outlay that naturally results from coming from a very 
great distance to attend such meetings. 

I have, at great length, perhaps at too great length, explained 
the relation between the committee, on the one hand, and the Endow- 
ment, on the other, and I have, without any concealment, disclosed the 
source from which the money placed at the disposal of the committee 
has come. 

Mr. Gregory. I desire to express my gratitude for the very ample 
manner in which the intellectual curiosity which I ventured to enter- 
tain has been gratified. I would say, at the same time, that when I asked 
the question I did not desire to express the slightest hostility to the 
report of the committee or to the arrangements that have been made. 
I would, very earnestly, however, express the belief that the members 
of this Society are worthy of the confidence of their committee and 
their officers, and it is proper that they should understand all these 
arrangements before we pass upon any measure. 

The Chairman. Gentlemen, are there any further remarks upon 
the motion to accept and approve the report of this committee? 

Professor Wilson. I would like to say, as chairman of the com- 
mittee, that it is the unanimous opinion of all its members that this 
committee should be, as its name implies, a standing committee of the 
American Society of International Law and not a committee of the 
Carnegie Endowment in any sense whatever; that the directions and 
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injunctions which this committee will follow will be exclusively re- 
ceived from the American Society of International Law and from no 
other source whatever. I think that will make the position of the com- 
mittee clear. The committee is a committee of the American Society 
of International Law ; the teachers who are members of this Society, in 
conference, recommended that certain things be done; the committee 
is still a committee of the Society and it will endeavor to do absolutely 
nothing that the Society itself does not approve. 

Mr. Scott. I had hoped that in this matter the source from which 
this revenue was derived would not be made the subject of discussion. 
It has been made the subject of discussion, however, and I appreciate 
the motives which inspired Mr. Gregory in making his inquiry. 
In further reply to his inquiry I beg to say that this separation 
of power, this separation of functions and independent control of 
whatever matters may be voted to be placed before the committee, has 
been made upon my motion; that I personally would not have any- 
thing to do with the Standing Committee, if in any way it were to be 
connected with, under the auspices of, or, indeed, under suspicion of 
being controlled by, an association of persons, no matter how laudable 
their program may be, who had in mind a special propaganda. The 
American Society of International Law is seeking to serve the cause 
of justice, but it is not seeking to serve the cause of justice as recom- 
mended by any society other than that composed of its own members. 

I want to be very explicit about this, because I feel that the slightest 
suspicion that this committee is not acting as the agent of the American 
Society of International Law, or that the American Society of Inter- 
national Law is not a free agent in the matter, would militate very 
seriously against the success of these recommendations ; and, since that 
question has been raised, I should like to make one further remark. 

I have frequently been asked if it would not be desirable to have 
certain sums of money placed at the disposal of the American Society 
of International Law by way of a subvention. I have been asked if 
it would not be desirable and advantageous to have the American 
Journal of International Law receive a certain subvention in order to 
enable it still more efficiently to carry on its labors. I have refused 
to discuss the matter. I have rejected any overture of that kind in 
behalf of the Society of which I have the honor to be the Recording 
Secretary, and in behalf of the Journal, of which I happen to be one 
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of the editors, because I believe that if the American Society of In- 
ternational Law should even indirectly be regarded as connected with, 
or under the domination of, an institution with propagandist^ tenden- 
cies, the days of our scientific deliberation and scientific usefulness are 
numbered. 

I hope, Mr. Chairman, that this clear and frank and unmistakable 
statement, coming from one who has authority to speak for the Car- 
negie Endowment, will be sufficient to quiet the fears of any of our 
members. 

The Chairman. Are there any further remarks? 

Professor James W. Garner. I do not think any member of this 
Society feels for a moment that we are bound to take orders from the 
Carnegie Endowment, or, that in accepting this very generous coopera- 
tion, we shall be under any obligation to conduct a propaganda or any- 
thing of that sort. Quite to the contrary, I think every member of 
this Society must feel that we are deeply indebted to the Carnegie 
Endowment for this assistance. I think at the proper time it will be 
quite in order for this Society to adopt a resolution of thanks to the 
Endowment for this much-needed and well-timed aid. 

Mr. Everett P. Wheeler. It does not seem to me that this gift 
is as much to our Society as it is to the colleges of the country to which 
it is to be given to aid in instruction. It is not a gift to this Society, 
but to the colleges, and there is no harm in it. As I go about amongst 
men in various walks of life I have in various ways come to be familiar 
with our plain people — in New York at least — and I am convinced 
that there is no such prejudice against Mr. Carnegie or against the 
Endowment as seems to be suspected or supposed. All the great col- 
leges and universities of England were endowed by men of wealth, 
some of them princes. When they undertake to aid their institutions 
by establishing a lectureship there is no suspicion aroused there, and 
I do not think there is here. I believe the general feeling in this 
country with regard to Mr. Carnegie and his foundations, as well as 
his library system, is one of respect. Far be it from us to surmise 
even that there is any other feeling on the part of the American people. 
It seems to me to be unjust. I am very glad for my part, as a member 
of the Society — and I think I am one of the original members — that 
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this explanation has been made, and that we understand the whole 
thing now so clearly. 

Mr. Charles Henry Butler. Has the sum of money been placed 
at the disposition of the American Society of International Law or 
at the disposition of the committee ? 

Mr. Scott. A sum of money — not the entire sum of money — but 
$1,000 of it, to enable meetings of the Standing Committee to be held 
and to enable it to begin its work with such clerical assistance and 
other assistance as it may deem advisable, was placed at the disposal 
of the Standing Committee of the American Society of International 
Law. If it is desired, it can be placed at the disposal of the American 
Society of International Law, to be appropriated and allotted to the 
Standing Committee as needed. There will be no difficulty about that. 

(There were calls for the question on the motion.) 

The Chairman. The motion is that the report of the Standing 
Committee on the Study and Teaching of International Law and 
Related Subjects be accepted, and that its recommendations be adopted. 
Perhaps the Chair might be permitted to say, although not by way of 
discussion of the subject, that the purpose of this committee is not to 
spread propaganda of an idea, but of an intelligent knowledge of our 
subject. If any members of the Society are in doubt of that, I re- 
spectfully refer them to the list of the names of the members of the 
committee on the last page, and the membership of that committee 
can be changed at the will of the Society. 

(The motion was then put and duly carried.) 

Mr. Arthur K. Kuhn. I desire to ask if the Standing Committee 
is open to suggestions at this time? 

Professor Wilson. We will be delighted to have suggestions either 
now, or at any time by correspondence. We would be glad to receive 
criticisms of any proceedings in which this committee may be engaged. 
There is nothing that the committee will accept more gratefully than 
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unfavorable criticism. We do not care to be patted upon the back, 
but we would like to do some constructive work. 

Mr. Kuhn. In view of the statement of the able chairman of the 
Standing Committee, I wish to state that I do not intend either to pat 
him on the back nor make any criticism of the work already accom- 
plished. On the contrary, I think we are all agreed that the committee 
have made a splendid beginning, or, I should say, more than a beginning. 
But I thought, in view of their receptive mood at this time, it might 
be not out of place to make one suggestion to which I trust they will 
give due consideration. 

I see nothing in the report with regard to the associated subjects 
of private international law and comparative law. Perhaps this was 
omitted advisedly, but I do feel that a thorough understanding of inter- 
national law and international relations can not be complete without 
an understanding of the different systems of law which prevail through- 
out the world. The Anglo-American system is practically a unit; but 
when we consider the number of countries that are living under differ- 
ent systems of law and have different mental attitudes about their 
juridical questions, including questions that arise in public international 
law, I think you will agree, sir, that many of the difficulties which 
arise and which are now present before the nations of the world, can 
be better understood through a more wholesome and extended knowl- 
edge of the other systems of law, especially those derived from the 
Roman Civil Law. 

I think we, in this country, have not done as much as other countries 
in the dissemination of knowledge about other systems. I think those 
of us who have had opportunity to travel abroad will agree that the 
knowledge of the Anglo-American system is more widely distributed 
and disseminated in Continental countries than is the knowledge of 
their systems in our country. I therefore suggest that the committee, 
in future deliberations, consider the advisability, so far as they are able 
to give attention to it, of the study of comparative law and also of 
the study of private international law. 

Mr. Soterios Nicholson. If the Society will give me a few min- 
utes, I would like to present a paper. 

The Chairman. It will be left to the Society, as to whether they 
shall proceed with the general order of business or hear you. 
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Mr. Scott. Without meaning to be discourteous to the gentleman, 
I would suggest that there is a regular order of business and that the 
subject desired to be presented by the gentleman should better be taken 
up under the heading of miscellaneous business. We are engaged now 
in presenting the annual reports of the committees to the Society, and 
I venture to suggest that that order of business should be followed. 
After that is disposed of miscellaneous business can be taken up. 

The Chairman. The regular order of business is now before the. 
Society. 

Mr. Scott. The next matter is the consideration of the reports of 
committees. The first committee report is that of the Committee on 
Honorary Membership, on behalf of the Executive Council. 

Professor George G. Wilson. The Standing Committee on Selec- 
tion of Honorary Members consists of Professor Woolsey, Mr. Ralston 
and myself. The other members of the committee are unfortunately 
absent today, but I can report on behalf of the committee. The com- 
mittee reports that, owing to the present conditions, it might be deemed 
an expression of prejudice for an honorary member of the Society to 
be selected from any portion of the world at the present time. They 
therefore beg leave to make no recommendation for honorary mem- 
bership. 

The Chairman. The report of the committee will be received. 
Apparently no action is necessary. 

Mr. Scott. The next committee to present its report is the Com- 
mittee on Increase of Membership. 

I have a very brief report to make on that subject. The records of 
the Society show the following since May 1, 1914: 

New Members: 

Life 3 

Annual 196 

Total 199 
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Died: 

Honorary 1 

Life 2 

Annual 20 

Total 23 

Resigned : 

Annual -. 47 

Dropped for Non-Payment of Dues : 

Annual 6 

Total of Present Membership : 

Honorary 4 

Life 22 

Annual 1,003 

Total 1,029 

Spanish Members and Subscribers 243 

Mr. Scott. I would like, in presenting this report, to make one 
further remark. In view of the great interest now being taken in 
international law, and in view of the necessity for a wider knowledge 
of its principles, it would be advisable at this time, I think, to appoint 
a very carefully selected committee on increase of membership, in 
order that active steps might be taken during the coming year to en- 
large the membership of the Society and thus increase its usefulness. 

I move you that instead of attempting to have a committee appointed 
at this time, a committee be appointed at a later time, as the result of 
thought and reflection, in order to increase, as I said before, the mem- 
bership of the Society and thereby greatly extend its usefulness. 

The Chairman. The report will be received. No action is needed 
on the report. You have heard the motion of Dr. Scott. Is there a 
second to that motion? 

(There were several seconds to the motion.) 

The Chairman. The motion has been seconded, Dr. Scott. How 
many members should that committee consist of? 

Mr. Scott. I would like to leave that point entirely to the Chair, 
or to the Executive Council, so that it will not be embarrassed by a 
limitation of numbers. 
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Mr. Butler. If Mr. Scott will accept an amendment to that mo- 
tion, I would move that the present committee be given power to add 
to its own members. 

The Chairman. It is suggested that the present committee be 
authorized to add to its own members. Do you make that as a sub- 
stitute motion, Mr. Butler? 

Mr. Butler. Yes. 

The Chairman. Dr. Scott, will you accept that amendment? 

Mr. Scott. Yes, indeed, Mr. Chairman. 

The Chairman. The motion is that the present committee be con- 
tinued and that it be given authority to add to its own membership. 

(The motion was seconded, put, and duly carried.) 

The Chairman. What is the next committee report? 

Mr. Scott. The report of the Committee on the Codification of 
International Law. 

Mr. Butler. That matter was disposed of last night. The com- 
mittee reported progress, asked leave to be continued and to make a 
later report to the Society, and the Society so voted. 

The Chairman. That is in the minutes of last night and no action 
is necessary today. 

Mr. Scott. The next committee is the Committee on Nominations, 
and I have been asked, as Recording Secretary, to present the report 
of the committee for such action as the Society may care to take. Mr. 
Montague is chairman of that committee and is not present this 
morning. 



